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MTR FLOWER OF DOOM;” 


OR, THE CONSPIRATOR. 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Kitty,” ‘‘ Love and Mirage,” etc., etc. 
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| CHAPTER IX. THE SHADOW DEEPENS. 

' CHEERY sunshine, and the bustle of the 
day, quite restored Marion’s spirits, and 
she begged Bernarda, with tears in her 
i eyes, not to send her away. 

+ «Tet Kitty come for a day or two,” she 
entreated. ‘‘I am so much alone in the 
evenings now. You used to have me up 
for a little singing every night, till ”— 
she stopped short, withholding the re- 
mainder of the sentence on her lips —“‘ till 
Mr. Edgeworth began to come ”— “till 
winter set in,” she got out at last. 

Bernarda frowned, understanding her 
meaning full well, and, after a moment’s 
thought, consented. Marion was not the 
only person she had to consider. Her 
school must be thought of. For the sake 
of her apprentices, one and all, the com- 
promising fact of Edgeworth’s presence 
must be got rid of. She would tell him to 
come no more. 

When alone, she took out her pocket- 
diary, and was shocked to find how often 
she had allowed him to come of late. Two 
months had elapsed since that first intru- 
| sion on her solitude, and now she noted as 
\she conned her journal, that for exactly 
four weeks he had kept to the ailotted day 
Hand hour. During the fifth week he had 
| come twice—for half an hour’s chat only, it 
was true, yet he had come. During the 
sixth, he had dropped in, as he called it, 
every other day. Within the last eight 
days, his visits numbered seven. 
> Bernarda had not a particle of feminine 
vanity in her composition. Setting senti- 
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ment alia on one side, she could easily 
understand the recreation such intercourse | 
afforded a man in Edgeworth’s position. } 
Any other agreeable, sympathetic woman 
living alone, and thus able to devote her ; 
leisure to his confidences, would have 
attracted him in the same way. Men, no [ 
more than women, can exist without ; 
homely humdrum friendships, a domestic : 
audience, a fireside oracle. She did not, ; 
therefore, plume herself upon gaining any } 
extraordinary influence over him from day j: 
today. To do him some good was within !! 
the limits of rational hope. She dared not | 





aspire to become his conscience. Crimson- ¢ 
ing with vexation as the tell-tale diary was 

put back in its place, she could hardly | 
to aero her imprudence in the matter | 
of these visits. The head of an accredited 
school, the mistress of a score and odd : 
girl-apprentices, was bound to show more | 
circumspection. That day, indeed, he did 
not come, but on the next he presented | 
himself earlier than usual. The street- 
door had hardly closed upon the last appren- | 
tice, and Bernarda was closeted with a} 
client when he arrived. Ten minutes! 
elapsed before she could join him. He put }j 
down his hat at the sight of her with an 
air of relief. 

“At last!” he exclaimed impatiently. 
“T thought your «sthetic patron would 
never take his departure. And I ami 
pushed for time to-day,” he added jealously, {} 
and with a touch of ill-humour. 

“Why did you come then?” asked: 
Bernarda coolly. 

She had entered with a handful of papers, 
and was now putting them away. 
““Why did I come ?” he reiterated in a 
tart voice, and with meeting brows. ‘Why 

should I come, except to see you?” 

She had spoken without looking up. She } 
was a very orderly person, and could not 
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sit down now comfortably to talk to him 
till she had disposed of her papers—a 
cheque to be put in one drawer of her 
escritoire, a list of instructions in another, 
a receipt ina third, and so on. She did 
not pay any attention to his rebuke, but 
when her task was done, quitted her desk, 
and sat down beside him. 

“Tam glad you did come to-day,” she 
began. Then glancing up, not feeling sure 
if her moment were opportune, yet deter- 
mined to get out at once a piece of intelli- 
gence so obnoxious to him, she added: 
“And it is not because I have pleasant 
news for you. Alas! quite the contrary. 
My dear Edgeworth, you must leave off 
coming to see me. Your movements are 
dogged. There are spies set upon this 
house.” She then repeated, word for word, 
Marion’s statement, emphasising her own 
implicit reliance on the girl’s good faith. 
The singing-bird belonged to the category 
of women who scream. A mouse scared 
her. She was brimful of girlish fanciful- 
ness, sentiment, and romance. But she 
invariably spoke the truth, or what she 
believed to be the truth. And she was 
no mystic or visionary; her mind, as much 
as she had of mind, was sane and poised. 

Then, having delivered herself of her 
disagreeable duty, Bernarda studied Edge- 
worth’s face. Handsome as it was, it was 
no delightful subject for contemplation just 
then. Dark passions betrayed themselves 
in every line, yet she felt that something 
darker lay behind. His silence, more- 
over, seemed ominous. He was wont to 
speak out promptly, impetuously, only too 
ready with thoughts and words always, 
often pulling himself up only just in time 
on the brink of some imprudent disclosure. 
He now sat like a man fairly checkmated, 
turning from red to pale, with never a 
syllable at command. 

Bernarda felt sorry for him just then. 
She had no clue to those angry, disturbing 
thoughts, but he had evidently received a 
check, and, in the moment of his discom- 
fiture, might be more open to impressions. 
She was moved to utter a tender word, to 
try to get near that lonely, close-shut heart, 

“‘ Dear,” she said, and for a moment she 
let her hand rest on his arm, “you are 
troubled, and I may not know the reason 
why. Oh, it is hard to live thus near, yet 
so wide apart.” 

The speech, simple although it was, 
seemed to electrify him. The deadly pallor 
of a minute ago changed to deep red. He 
was over-mastered by some new, strong 





passion other than hate and vengeance. 
Was it pity for the woman he was draw- 
ing within the toils of his own horrid fate? 
Could it be remorse for worse crimes over- 
taking him too late, or yearning for the 
chances of quiet happiness he had thrown 
away ? 

“Do you care for me at all, then, my 
poor Erna?” he asked in a strangely 
measured, reined-in voice, whilst his eyes 
rested on the beautiful woman whose image 
had now become a part of his daily life. 

For the first time since their coming 
together, Bernarda then determined to 
show him a little kindness. Up till the 
present moment she had been friendly, 
sisterly, womanly, but not a reminder of 
the old clinging fondness had ever betrayed 
itself in look, word, or deed. 

She spoke calmly enough, yet there was 
something in both words and voice that 
affected Edgeworth strangely —a_per- 
sonality, a suggestion of intimacy, an 
affectionateness, hitherto kept in the back- 
ground. By tacit consent they had avoided 
two topics. The old love-story was never 
touched upon, and with regard to his 
secret career, inviolate silence was ever 
maintained. Of other incidents, adven- 
tures, and experiences, they talked freely 
enough. But as friends, not lovers ; lovers 
of home and country, not conspirators. He 
evidently found intense relief in pouring 
out his grievance3—their grievances, as he 
ever put it—to her. The means to be 
taken in order to redress them were dis- 
creetly and rigidly ignored. Thus they 
led double lives. She kept to herself all 
that abhorrence of his convictions—those 
wild yet ardent hopes of shaking them. 
Edgeworth exercised equal self-control, 
delicately ignoring the very words that 
might shock or horrify her. Except for 
these reservations, their intercourse had 
been open and confidential enough. They 
both read certain books, took keen interest 
in many topics, had musical and dramatic 
tastes in common. Here, then, was plenty 
of scope for the fireside talk of two. 

“ Do I care for you?” Bernarda now said 
very gently. ‘“ Whataquestion!” Then, 
with a low, sad laugh : “ Women may care 
for the men they marry in so many diffe- 
rent ways. We were young together— 
that is a tie always ; and we love the same 
things—that is a still stronger tie.” She 
added with a look almost of tenderness : 
“T am alone in the world, and so are you. 
We should both be good to each other, I 


am sure,” 
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Did her words move him at all? She 
hardly hoped it, yet he looked subdued and 
crestfallen. She knew not how it was; 
she did not in the least intend to break 
her compact. A word of protest would 
out. 

“We must remain in one sense strangers 
to each other ; but I cannot help hoping— 
maybe, against hope—that some day you 
will think as I do. Oh!” here sur- 
rendering herself to a moment of noble 
enthusiasm, “if I could win you for even 
an hour from this dreadful fellowship——” 

“You would be ready to pay the penalty? 
To fall a martyr in our sacred cause too?” 
he broke in, greatly excited. ‘‘ My poor 
girl, have done! Do you know that your 
life would not be safe for a moment if you 
were suspected of exercising a counter- 
influence upon me? Listen, then. I am 
bound to tell you the truth. If I am 
espied upon here, it is not by the enemy, 
but my friends. The foe dreaded here is 
yourself !” 

Light flashed upon her mind now; she 
understood everything—Marion’s terror, his 
consternation. 

“There is but one thing to do,” he said, 
fiercely vindictive. ‘‘ We go our ways as 
if no lurking villains crawled the earth. 
By Heaven, if so much asa hair of your 
head were injured, the tables might be 
turned with a vengeance! Iam no milk- 
sop to be trifled with. That I can tell them. 
But,” here his voice changed from menace 
to mild suasion, “do, my dear Erna, get 
this flowery concern off your hands; bid 
your girls pack. To the—to the North 
Pole with your zsthetic patrons, and let us 
be married forthwith. What difference 
can a few weeks sooner or later make to 
you?” 

Bernarda had not yet recovered from her 
surprise. The revelation Edgeworth’s 
words had been to her wrapped the future 
in still deeper gloom, and lent this coming 
marriage an awful aspect. 

“Everything will be altered then,” he 
went on, growing more and more persuasive; 
“as my wife, you will cease to be an object 
of suspicion. You need not fear for your 
personal safety in the future.” 

“Am I so craven-spirited as to think of 
myself?” broke in Bernarda with proud 
scorn. To Edgeworth’s thinking, she had 
never looked so superb. “No, indeed ; 
personal safety, as you call it, is the last 
guarantee I should ask,” she went on 
quickly and agitatedly, unable to bear this 
scene any longer. “ Have everything your 





own way. The holidays begin in three 
weeks. Only stay away till then, and all 
else shall be as you wish.” 

‘Will you really marry me on this day 
three weeks ?” he said, with an exultation 
in his voice which Bernarda was too agitated 
to notice. 

“Have I not said it, dear Edgeworth ?” 
she said, almost petulantly ; “only leave 
menow. Sendmealine. I will meet you 
on Sunday afternoon in the park, or 
anywhere. Make your rendezvous, only 
begone now.” 

But the more anxious she was for him 
to go, the less inclined he seemed to 
take his departure. His almost lover-like 
eagerness seemed a cruel irony of fate in 
her eyes. Why this veneer of tenderness, 
this simulation of a deeper feeling than any 
that existed ? 

“ Well,” he said, rising at last, “since 
you drive me from your doors, go I must. 
This day three weeks, remember. Good- 
bye, then !” 

He advanced as if to kiss her, but 
Bernarda affected not to perceive the 
movement. She could bear his indifference, 
his familiarity no longer shocked her, his 
easy unreserve had become a matter of 
course ; but the slightest approach to fond- 
ness, the merest term of endearment, the 
least little reminder of the lover of old 
days, semed to freeze her into marble. Her 
first impulse was to ignore Edgeworth’s 
initiative, and let him go away as usual 
with an ordinary hand-clasp. Then, mindful 
of her intention to be kind to him, to win 
him if she could, suddenly overwhelmed by 
the stern necessity she was under of not 
consulting her own feelings at all, only 
thinking of him, and how she might best 
gain what affection he had to give, she 
moved a step forward and gave the kiss he 
had just now solicited in vain. 

“We will at least try to care for each 
other,” he murmured, and, without a word 
more, hurried away as discomposed and 
ill at ease as herself. 

**Wewill try to care for each other!” The 
speech kept ringing in Bernarda’s ears with 
the bitter irony of many another. Edge- 


‘| worth had no intention to wound ; she felt 


sure, on the contrary, that he was always 
trying to soothe and gratify her. But it 
was just such utterances as these that made 
her realise her position. He had never 
really cared for her, but she had accorded 
him the one passionate love of a life, and 
just because he could not understand the 
nature of deep, abiding affection at all, he 
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was perpetually wounding her suscepti- 
bilities now. 

All this she must bear, and she was 
schooling herself every day into fitness for 
the future she had accepted. She had 
said to herself, when accepting it, that 
if Edgeworth’s love for her had been a 
delusion, her own was dead. But was it so? 

CHAPTER X. REVELATIONS. 

But Edgeworth came as usual, and 
Bernarda in turn grew reckless. A kind 
of blind fatalism took possession of her. 
Instead of trying to reason him out of his 
bravado, she seemed bent on playing into 
his hands and those of his associates. The 
lame girl had been sent for to keep Marion 
company ; the apprentices were informed 
that the school would close when the 
Christmas holidays began, but Marion, to 
her great joy, was to remain with her 
mistress, and although the discreet little 
maiden never opened her lips on the 
subject, she felt sure of what was going to 
happen. Her mistress was about to marry 
Mr, Edgeworth. Bernarda shuddered as 
she saw herself forced to believe that some 
fearful climax in his career must be at 
hand. Such close watch set on Edge- 
worth’s movements could only mean one 
thing. Even Edgeworth, the lavish, the 
audacious, the unscrupulous Edgeworth, 
whose life, fortune, and good report were 
freely staked on this desperate game, even 
he had become a possible renegade in the 
eyes of his associates. There are limits 
to such fanaticism as his, and before a 
catastrophe without precedent Edgeworth 
himself might quail. 

She could but suspect then that un- 
welcomely, although inevitably, the period 
fixed upon for their marriage just tallied 
with an important stage in his career of 
conspirator. For other reasons he had 
hurried on events, and now stood, not 
only on the point of marriage, but on 
the brink of crime. His followers feared 
to lose him when he was most needed. 
Apprehensions were evidently entertained 
that this lady he visited so often might 
seduce him from his principles. His rest- 
lessness, his unreasonableness in coming 
too often, and his craving for her com- 
pany, she could only interpret this way. 
Matters had come to a climax since their 
meeting. Ah, thought Bernarda, had she 
not deceived herself from the beginning, 
and taken refuge in an illusory indifference, 
things would have been much easier now! 
Without love there is no pain. The 





horrible suspicions in her mind made her 
shrink appalled at the step she was about 
to take, and then came a voluntary sur- 
rendering to a wild hope, almost akin to 
despair. She would marry him, and try 
to save him, even if her own life paid the 
forfeit. What value had life for her now 4 

He came as usual, and she set herself 
deliberately to the task of reaching that 
apparently cold heart, and influencing, no 
matter how slightly, that impulsive, yet, 
as it seemed, implacable nature; anyhow, 
harm she could never do him. The three 
weeks were diminished by one, when Edge- 
worth made a second and most unlooked- 
for visit on the same afternoon. 

They had already taken tea together out 
of the shamrock cups, chatting after the 
prosaic yet intimate fashion of two friends 
about to set up a fireside partnership. 
Cooks, cuisine, and china — how often 
have not such topics formed the pleasantest 
part of courtship! For even in the hey- 
day of romance, lovemaking in itself very 
soon comes to an end, The tune will 
be repeated to-morrow and to-morrow; 
familiarity with every note makes it come 
to an end so much more quickly than at 
first. The variations are gradually left out. 

What was her astonishment to hear 
Edgeworth’s ring an hour or two after the 
animated tea they had just taken together. 
She had sent her two maidens to a penny- 
reading close by, and when she heard a 
disturbing ring at the front door, no more 
expected him than if he had been on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Truth to tell, 
she wanted no visitors justthen. She was 
busy as any other woman before transport- 
ing her wardrobe to a man’s domicile. She 
was indeed counting her silk stockings. 

“ Let me in, please. For five minutes— 
no more,” he cried, looking the reverse of 
sentimental or ingratiating. ‘“ Don’t keep 
the door open an inch as if I were a wild 
beast.” 


Sernarda laughed good-humouredly and . 


let him in, gently closing the door after 
her intruder. She was accustomed to hear 
him use strong language. It amused her 
when he touched no patriotic theme. 

‘“‘ My dearest Edgeworth,” she cried as 
soon as they were in her little parlour, 
“ what is the matter ?” 

She perceived now that it was no time 
for persiflage or genial talk. His face was 
that of a close-driven, all but desperate 
man. He put down hat and stick, flung 
aside coat and muffler, and burst forth in 
an aggressive voice : 
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“Do not saya word, Erna. Let me tell 


you that beforehand. I can listen to no 
objections or demurs. We must be married 
a week sooner than I said.” 

He looked at her almost as if he invited 
the remonstrance just now forbidden. Her 
passiveness offered no target for his 
weapons. It was evident that the handful 
of arrows muss be spent, however aim- 
lessly. 

“You ask a dozen questions without 
once opening your lips,” he went on, 
“Why this danger? why any hurry? 
why this? why that? your face says. You 
are thinking of your schoolgirls, your 
patrons, and all the rest of it — what does 
it all signify a straw? But our marriage 
is serious.” 

Bernarda tried to soothe him and smile 
away his irritation. 

“Of course it is serious,” she said. “In 
the matter of a date I will not gainsay 
you. Have everything your own way.” 
She looked at him fondly, archly, in- 
sinuatingly. ‘“ Only I must say, dear, that 
you disarrange me not a little. I have all 
kinds of business to settle. Was ever a 
woman married except in the best gown 
she could afford? Mine I have yet to buy. 
Now a week sooner or later, what con- 
ceivable difference can it make to you ?” 

Her playfulness did not soothe him this 
time. 

“T knew what you would say,” he 
answered with extreme moroseness. ‘ But 
I tell you ”—here he fixed on her a look so 
full of dark significance that her animation 
vanished in a moment. She divined what 
was coming, and awaited it, trembling 
with apprehension—“a week sooner or 
later may make all the difference in the 
world to me,” he added, grimly ironic. 
“ Do insurance companies grant policies on 
such lives as mine? Answer that question.” 

Her expression had changed from dread- 
ful suspense to horrid certitude. She knew 
now what he meant right well. It was no 
moment for veiled speeches and random 
words, for common kindness or meaning- 
less endearment. The fearful thought 
flashed across her mind that this mis- 
guided, adored Edgeworth might be hers 
for a brief space only. Perhaps already 
he was a doomed man. 

Shaken with emotion, no longer think- 
ing of herself at all, or of her womanly 
pride, thinking only of him and of the 
twofold peril he was evidently in—peril of 
life and limb, peril of iniquity past human, 
perhaps Divine forgiveness—she now 





athered him for a moment to her arms, 
er cheek, her lips. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I love you, Edge- 
worth! Will you break my heart, and 
leave me desolate?” 

His acerbity and vindictiveness were 
gone now. Bernarda was not astonished 
at thus far being able to soften him. But 
he was stirred by some new unaccountable 
emotion. There were tears on his cheek 
and in his voice as he next spoke. 

“T ought not to sacrifice you,” he began. 
“But, my Erna, my love, I cannot give 
you up. I never cared for you in the old 
days. You were a careless girl, and la 
wild, roaming lad. Things are altered 
with us now. You are the first woman I 
could become a coward for. Don’t con- 
tradict. It is cowardly to drag you down 
with me.” 

Bernarda had sunk to a low stool at his 
side, and kneeling on it clasped both hands 
about his arm. 

No need for her to speak; her secret 
was out already, and in that first trembling 
surprise following his, it seemed to her as if 
there was nothing more left for either to 
say at all. And what else was left but 
love and pain —a fleeting joy and un- 
ending, retributive misery? But the joy 
made itself felt in both hearts, never- 
theless. 

“Why were we both so blind? Or, 
perhaps, like myself, you found this out on 
a sudden,” he said, compelling her for a 
moment to look at him. After that long, 
long look, he went on in rapid, painfully- 
eager accents, as if, perhaps, even this 
brief interview might be suddenly cut 
short, and his last chance of speaking out 
gone for ever: “A week, sweetheart, will 
make you as much my wife as a golden 
jubilee. You will bear my name—be in a 
position to vindicate it, if needs be. All 
that I have will ba yours. No one then 
can contest my will,” with a sardonic 
laugh, ‘fon the plea that I am a mad- 
man !” 

Then, like herself, swayed by over- 
mastering passion, for one intense moment 
alive to nothing else but the conviction 
that he was hers as much as any human 
being can be another’s by virtue of 
instinctive attraction, closest sympathy, 
affection, love—call it what we will—he 
added wildly : 

“One kiss from you, my dear—a wife’s 
kiss, you know—and come dark doom 
when it will! Erna, Erna, you cannot 
save me! You cannot follow me on my 
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dark way! For a week, a day, an hour, 
we may belong to each other. Perhaps 
no more. Only love me, then, this little 
while!” 





IN THE FLORIDA PINE WOODS. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART I. 


THE mail-car landed me at Bartow, a 
town of three hundred inhabitants, at 
eight p.m. The ride, or rather walk, 
through the sandy track from Tampa had 
lasted fifteen hours, and the distance 
accomplished was not more than forty 
miles. We had come through only one 
settlement of any size, Shiloh; and but 
four collections of low-browed bungalows 
large enough to bear the name of town 
according to Florida standard. A con- 
tinuous, bruising, bone-disjointing, jerking, 
temper-trying jaunt of forty miles through 
pine-forest, with here and there a glade 
of savannah to the right or left, or a silver 
lake with a knot of long-legged cranes or 
a rosy flamingo or two in the low grass 
that bordered it; passing many an acre of 
rich orange-orchards, the trees golden with 
ripe fruit, and one tree in particular, with 
its burden of five thousand oranges, which 
claims to be the largest in the state; 
passing fields of sugar-cane, ready for the 
mill, and acres upon acres of land from 
which the pines had been burnt in rough 
and ready fashion, the black, charred 
stumps standing forth dolorously awaiting 
the time when the settler shall put his axe 
to their roots; until at last the sparse 
lights of Bartow flicker in the distance, 
and draw forth what little energy remains 
in the nearly-exhausted team of mules 
that have plodded us through the final 
fifteen miles of our journey. We had 
had to provision ourselves beforehand 
—eating our late breakfast and early 
dinner out of the polished tins our good 
hotel-manager had provided at so much 
(indeed, at so very much) a head, and 
sucking fresh-picked oranges for dessert. 
But it was a terribly long after-dinner 
interval before the chance of supper at 
Bartow. And the delicious aromatic 
breezes, that fanned us through the endless 
colonnades of pines, had stimulated our 
appetites. We were, therefore, very de- 
lighted to jump from the car, and get 
within the whitewashed wooden fencing 
which was a distinguishing feature of 
Blount’s Hotel at Bartow. 

Mr. Blount himself, as the leader of a 
party of ten men and women who had 





come forth into the night mist to welcome 
the mail, held the oil-lamp which was to 
help him in greeting boarders for his 
hotel, if there were any; and, before I 
could jump down, the thing was flashed in 
my face, with the enquiry : 

* Any fellah for me ?” 

“That depends on you,” said I. 
you Blount ?” 

“I’m Blount,” was the reply ; and then 
we all went into the house, while the 
mail-boy went on to the post-office with 
his copper-nailed mail-sacks. 

“ No, no; I won’t hearken to aword about 
nothing, till you’ve filled your stomich !” 
protested Mr. Blount, in reply to my con- 
ventional enquiry about a single bed ; and, 
with a flourish of his long thin hand, he 
led me into the “‘ saloon” (a roomy apart- 
ment of new wood, containing two long 
tables, and a number of chairs, but not a 
trace of other furniture or fitting), and 
there I saw my supper. 

Mr. Blount knew perfectly, he said, 
what an appetite the Tampa mail begot in 
the passengers it brought, and so he always 
provided a heavy supper in readiness. 

There was cold beafsteak—each steak a 
regular square of some three inches by 
half an inch in thickness—cold tinned-beef, 
and cold cabbage; cold bacon in cold 
liquor ; cakes that were hot in the morn- 
ing, but were now as cold as the bacon ; 
butter and syrup. Only the coffee was 
hot; but the coffee was steaming. It 
was a magnificent banquet for a man who 
was in good form, and indisposed to carp 
at trivialities. 

“ And I allers sits by to see ’em eat— 
it’s as good as a double supper,” said Mr. 
Blount, with his elbows on the table, 
jerking his little goatee-beard when he 
spoke, in the most comical manner. Mr. 
Blount was a tall, lean man, a little bowed 
in the back, with a thin, muscular nose, 
rather prominent than not, and a pair of 
dark, wide-awake eyes. He was past 
sixty, but well-mellowed, and no doubt as 
strong in the arm as ever he had been. 
The men and women who had followed 
Mr. Blount to the mail-buggy, grouped 
themselves picturesquely about the portal 
of the saloon, the women placed gallantly in 
front to see best; and all took as deep an 
interest in my knife and fork as myself or 
Mr. Blount. If I smiled at the door 
between two mouthfuls, I always had 
several genial smiles in return. 

Bartow was forty miles from civilisation 
at the time, and growing with difficulty, in 
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spite of its delicious climate, good land, 
and the game in the woods all around it. 
Three months after my visit, the railway 
was within hail of Bartow, to the jubilation 
of real estate dealers, Mr. Blount, and all 
others of the community ; and there were 
three hotels where so lately Mr. Blount 
had had it all to himself. 

Well, supper over, I began to feel the 
effect of the diabolical bumpings and 
shakings of the mail-car. I yearned for bed. 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Blount, marking 
up my first item on the score, which was 
to mount so ambitiously ere I left Bartow. 
“T’'ll see if we can give you a whole bed— 
there’s some halves, I know, and perhaps 
T'll set two halves in a whole, and give 
you one o’ their empties !” 

“Don’t forget clean sheets, then,” said 
I, after Mr. Blount, knowing by experience 
how oddly and persistently conservative 
outlying hotel-keepers are in the matter of 
bed-linen. 

It was soon done as Mr. Blount had 
proposed. A gentleman from Kentucky, 
with a cough, was put alongside a rather 
piebald-looking Texas man with long hair, 
and I was to sleep in the Kentuckian’s bed. 
I could not help it if the latter gentleman 
looked evilly at me from out the crowd, 
when Mr. Blount made his plan known to 
the public ; but it was a relief when he 
turned his ill-humour upon the Texas man, 
who seemed, for his part, quite ready to 
reciprocate it. If I was willing to pay my 
two dollars a day for accommodation, I 
deserved a bed to myself. The others, not 
being English, were not so particular, and 
so were charged only one dollar. It is the 
same all over Florida. 

The bedroom was really quite luxurious 
in comparison with the saloon. It con- 
tained all requisites, and a quantity of 
lumber, which was spread about with 
consummate art, to deceive the rough 
American mind into belief that it was 
furniture. There were bookshelves, more- 
over, containing Washington Reports, and 
a number of school-books. A stuffed wild 
cat (not too well stuffed, either), on a 
wooden perch over my bedstead, I could 
have spared, especially when I found that 
the moon gradually got up in the night 
and shone on the wild cat’s eyes. And 
there were a good dozen of fine, ripe 
oranges which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky had provided, from the hotel grove, 
for his enjoyment during the night ; all of 
which I regarded as legitimately, if invo- 
luntarily, bequeathed to me. 


Oh, the delight of a soft mattress after 


the fifteen hours’ jolt! I revelled in the 
luxury of it for many minutes; until I 
thought I would tempt sleep in my usual 
way, with a book in my hands. For this 
purpose an American geography-manual, 
laudably dogs’-eared, offered itself to me. 
I was curious about the estimate formed 
by an American of our British progress 
and social virtues, remembering as I did, 
from my own schooldays, Mr. Cornwell’s 
celebrated and scathing geographical as- 
sertions about the Americans—that they 
have “an overweening opinion of them- 
selves.” But I found nothing to compare 
with our own geographer’s severity. The 
book said of Great Britain that it “ is one 
of the most important states in the world, 
and surpasses every other in its manu- 
factures and commerce,” and that ‘the 
intelligence, enterprise, and industry of its 
inhabitants are nowhere equalled, except 
in the United States.” Again, that 
“though luxury and corruption exist to 
a considerable extent in certain portions 
of English society, the mass of the people 
are distinguished for sound morals,’ And, 
that “the Scotch are well educated, and 
are, perhaps, the most moral and religious 
people in Europe.” All which was so very 
true that it soon sent me to sleep. 

About an hour after sunrise, I awoke to 
find the room flooded with rich light from 
the “ god of day,” who rose magnificently, 
unobstructed by the flimsiest of clouds. 
Bartow people think something extra- 
ordinary will happen when they have a 
dull day ; blue sky, soothing breezes, and 
warm sun are matters of fact for some 
three hundred and sixty days in the year ; 
and it is as comfortable to sit on the 
+ wooden steps of a store in December as in 
July. 

Ding, dong! The first breakfast-bell 
began to ring before I was fully aware of 
my location, and a minute later in walked 
the bell-ringer himself, a grey-headed 
Irishman from Limerick, with plenty of 
sad-tinted wit in him, as I afterwards dis- 
covered. 

“T thought as I’d see if ye was willing 
to get up—some lies a day after coming 
from Tampa,” said the man, with not the 
ghost of a regret for his ill-timed and un- 
announced entrance. 

“Tell me,” said I, “who are in the 
house, and what is going on in Bartow. 
You can talk while I wash.” 

* Arrah! and do ye wash every morn- 





ing now, really?” asked the Irishman. 
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“Eh! but I reckon you don't do the 
water-carrying, my boy; else ye’d be 
afther not wasting a drop, and making it 
all do twice. There’s a chap from the old 
counthry in number four as is clean enough 
to go in a pulpit, and he’s made one jugful 
last three days—the jewel!” 

‘What are town-lots selling at?” I 
asked, to interrupt him. 

‘Town-lots, is it?” and the chamber- 
man dropped the bearing of a menial, and 
became at once an acute, small-eyed man 
of business. ‘Wal, I’ve some neat 
hundred-yard squares in Church Street, I'd 
part with for a dollar a square yard.” 

“Thank you; and now go, there’s a 
good man,’ said I. 

It is a maxim that one should never 
judge by appearances. This Irish filler 
and emptier of bedroom jugs, who slept on 
a hard palliasse outside my door, in the 
passage, and was eternally lamenting his 
exile from the “poor old counthry,” 
owned land within a brief hour’s walk of 
the hotel, worth thousands of dollars. He 
did not go away at once, but, reassuming 
the confidential, servant manner, whispered 
the item of news which was to thrill all 
Bartow in the course of the morning. 

“The Major’s dead—rest his soul. 
There'll be a fine buryin’ to-morrow.” 

Then he left me for the tenants of the 
next room, to whom he immediately dis- 
burthened himself in Jike manner. 

“The Major’s dead—trest his 
There'll be a fine buryin’ to-morrow.” 

I found Bartow to be a charming little 
settlement, cut out of the forest. North, 
south, east, and west, the pines and 
cypress hedged it in. There was a broad 
main street, outlined with tolerable dis- 
tinctness, and two or three embryonic side- 
streets, speedily truncated by the pine 
woods. Mr. Blount’s hotel stood by itself 
at one end of the chief street ; then came 
a gap of some five dozen yards, and another 
wooden house ; another gap, and another 
house; andsoon. Nor were the houses ina 
line. Theyrambledin a zigzag to the farthest, 
at the other extremity of the city, which 
bordered the primeval forest. But they 
were all built on piles, so that the borough 
surveyor of the future may, at compara- 
tively little cost, make the borough sym- 
metrical. Some of the tenements rose in 
the midst of a small orange-orchard, notably 
Mr. Blount’s hotel ; but the habit was one 
to be discouraged, inasmuch as it might 
give visitors a wrong idea of the value of 
land in the heart of the city. The houses 


soul, 





were nearly all snowy white, with green 
window-shutters. 

At each end of the city was a brand-new 
church, so dazzling in its coat of white- 
wash that the eye cowered before it, and 
with a gay, green, diamond-shaped tower for 


| the bell. The Episcopal church was in the 


west end of Bartow, the Baptist church in 
the east, and the length of the city was 
between them. Within a stone’s-throw of 
the Episcopal church was the one drinking- 
saloon of the city, two or three excellent 
general stores, a drug store, the black 
residence of a family of darkies, surrounded 
by a noble orange -orchard, the city 
slaughter-house, and the city gaol. This 
last I took for a lonely summer-house, until 
I noticed its iron-studded door and barred 
windows. It would hold perhaps ten mis- 
creants, seeing that the windows were 
unglazed—else three would be enough, 
supposing they were not also condemned 
to suffocation. And with very little ex- 
traneous aid, five strong villains might get 
the entire prison-house upon their 
shoulders, and march off with it into the 
woods. But it is said that a man must be 
very depraved before he can get the town- 
marshal to sentence him to a term of im- 
prisonment ; the good citizens of Bartow 
would rather make a private purse for the 
sinner, and whisper him to move on to 
a place which can afford to keep lazy police 
officials, and find victualling for prisoners 
into the bargain. 

But, if Bartow was ordinarily happy and 
light of tongue, it was not so on this 
particular morning. Everyone had known 
the Major, and his loss was like the loss 
of a relation. I stopped at a low shed 
in the heart of the city, where a few 


shavings before the door betokened it to be 


a carpenter’s shop. Several well-tanned, 
thin-cheeked men were chatting earnestly 
with the carpenter, who looked, I thought, 
very consequential. 

“ What wood’ll it be?” asked one of the 
idlers; and then, turning, they accosted me 
in the remarkably polite and engaging way 
common to Southerners who detect an 
Englishman in their city ; and the speaker 
added for my information: “It’s Major 
P——, poor man! he died this morning, 
and we're going to bury him !” 

“Yes ; so I should suppose,” said I, a 
little absently. It is somewhat em- 
barrassing, until you are thoroughly used 
to it, to be quite cordial with men, howso- 
ever genial themselves, whom you know to 
be determined to draw a dollar or two 
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from your pocket ere they lose sight of 
you. “It’s a hot climate,” I added, 
observing that they stiffened a little. 

“T guess pine would serve,” said the 
carpenter, who showed less interest in me, 
and therefore gained my esteem on the 
spot. 

“ Will you stay for the burying?” asked 
one of the men, smiling sweetly. ‘“ You'd 
like to look round, no doubt, sir; and my 
buggy is quite at your service—it is, 
indeed, sir.” 

“You are extremely kind,” said I. I 
knew the gentleman to be a land-agent by 
the style of his offer, which was else un- 
exceptionable. ‘But I should judge our 
friend here ”—indicating the carpenter— 
“has had very few coffins to make 
since——” 

“Three since I come, and that’s five 
year back, and the last a fall ago,” said 
the carpenter severely, like a professor 
of statistics. 

“No doubt it is felt a great deal,” said I. 

“Felt? Why, sir, you’d never know it 
to be the same place. There’s singing, and 
laughing, and joking all the day through 
in Bartow. It’s the best-behaved, most 
religious, and jolliest little city south of 
latitude twenty-eight.” 

This from the buggy gentleman. I 
smiled, nodded, and left them to settle 
about the poor Major’s coffin. 

Returning to the hotel, I discovered Mr. 
Blount in his shirt-sleeves turning over the 
pages of his visitors’-book—it was a huge 
volume, calculated to last until aA.p. 1900, 
unless Bartow grew prodigiously fast. 

“T’m jest a looking,” he said with a 
kind smile of recognition, “ter see when 
poor Major P—— come these parts. He 
were a fine figger of a man when fust I see 
him, an’ he ain’t a sight changed till yester- 
day. Eh, dear me—all flesh is grass !” 

“ And talking of grass, Mr. Blount, why 
does the municipality allow so much to 
grow in the main street ?” 

I was curious about this, though the 
effect was very pleasing. 

‘Don’t jest, sir,” said Mr. Blount, push- 
ing his iron spectacles over his forehead, 
and peering at me doubtfully; “but if 
you be solemn, why, it’s to give the beasts 
a picking on to Kissimmee. It saves 
leaving the highway, it does.” 

Crash, crash, crash! a series of con- 
tinuous crashes, in fact, outside, on the 
white boarded promenade which connected 
the front of Blount’s hotel with the back, 
like a tunnel. 





“Tt’s them boys and gells,” remarked 
Mr. Blount with a deep sigh; ‘‘I can’t 
make ’em recognise as we harn’t lost a 
settler—a gentleman settler, too—since 
last fall. They will have their fun ; and, 
gracious sir, I ain’t a point sure as they 
ain’t doing the prudentest course possible.” 

“T think so,” said I, and going outside 
I saw seven of the inmates of Blount House 
careering up and down on roller-skates in 
a most ungainly fashion—four young 
women (ages from sixteen to forty) and 





three young men (one an Italian, whose | 


effusive courtesies were positive nectar to 
the American ladies), The exercise was 
admirable, considered in itself; but, per- 
sonally, I thought a thermometer that 
marked seventy something in the coolest 
part of the house quite sufficient exercise. 
The ladies were buxom, full-lunged, free- 
mannered, hearty, and wore very short 
skirts. Thus they were prepared for 
tumbles at very little inconvenience to 
themselves, and tumble they did remark- 
ably. One of them was always down, 
and when one fell the others roared with 
laughter, and all seemed endeavouring to 
pick her up to their manifest peril like- 
wise. But of course the prostrate one 
would not think of being lifted to her feet 
by one of her own sex. Oh dear no! 
She lay and giggled discordantly in a con- 
dition of seething good-humour until one 
of the men volunteered to help her, and 
then she pulled him over if she could, and, 
like a Phoenix, rose on his ruins roaring 
with merriment. 

“Come and have a lark, sir,” cried one 
of the young women to me when I had 
joined in their laughter, which it was im- 
possible not to feel was contagious. It 
was the young woman of forty, my pride 
was ill-natured enough to notice. 

“No, thank you,” said I; “you look 
very jolly, though, and if I hadn’t a head- 
ache and feverish symptoms, I weull cer- 
tainly have a turn myself.” 

They laughed in the most amiable 
manner, and accepted my excuses, which 
were genuine. So genuine, indeed, that 
in self-defence I went forthwith into the 
sandy garden of the hotel, and taking 
the orange-rake, secured from the upper 
branches of the finest tree, a brace of 
plump russet-spotted golden fruit. 

“It’s a rule of the house,” Mr. Blount 
had impressed on me that morning, “ that 
visitors eats all the oranges they fancies 
without charge. I had a gentleman from 


Savannah who ate fifty a day. Well, I 
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couldn’t do with many like he. But, in 
moderation, mister—in moderation, you 
may go it.” 

And very delicious, sweet-juiced fruit 
they were. Our Mediterranean and Spanish 
fruit will not hold a candle to a Florida 
orange, eaten from the tree. In Bartow, 
oranges were a drug at this time. Trans- 
port was too costly to make them market- 
able. Indeed, the nigger who owned a 
prolific orchard nearly opposite Blount 
House manured his land with thousands 
of fruit, worth in New York or Phila- 
delphia five cents each. 

Dinner was a very serious meal in Blount 
House that day. Iam inclined to think 
that this meal is a serious one at all times 
in the States, but in Bartow, with Major 
P.’s death over us like the canopy of a 
catafalque, it was terribly solemn. The 
“sirls” waited on us. They were deft- 
handed young women, but very heavy of 
foot, and their incessant perambulation 
between the kitchen and the saloon 
was a mild “clog chorus” in itself. But 
what they lacked in experience and polish 
as waiters they made up in goodness of 
heart, and it was completely winning to 
be pressed by one of the four after 
the other to take “just a pinch more 
cabbage,” “a pin’s-head of fat,” or “a 
tater,” the entreaty always ending with a 
“Do, mister!” which was irresistible to 
some of the American men. The young 
women were by no means to be signalled 
for or ordered about like hotel waiting-men 
in the old country. No, indeed, A flicker 
of imperiousness in the eye of aman would 
have stifled the warmth of their hearts, 
and made them pout and look sulky, and 
probably the dear creatures would have let 
such a man whistle for some of his dinner. 
It was the thing to smile your very sweetest 
at one of the “ girls,” or vaguely over your 
shoulder in a manner agreeable to the 
consciousness of whichever of them first 
noticed you, and then, when you were cared 
for, to smile back with all the gratitude 
you could condense into a single look. The 
old boarders—sly fishes!—had never a 
glum shadow upon them from soup to 
coffee, and they were simply besieged 
with attentions. But, on the whole, it 
was as monosyllabic a dinner as anyone 
could desire or reprehend. Mr. Blount 
stood, with a keen eye ranging up and 
down the table, carving, at its head ; 
and it was a mercy the good man had 
plenty of strength in his arms. The hunch 
of beef could not have been tougher if it 





had been cut from a twenty-year-old cab- 
horse. Watching him reminded one inevi- 
tably of an industrious carpenter trying to 
saw through an obstinate knot in his beam, 
and he hissed like an ostler over the job. 

After dinner there was much quiet talk 
in the corridor of the hotel, varied by 
inroads now and again upon the oranges 
in the orchard. The editor of the Bartow 
Informant called to ask my opinion of 
Bartow, which came out almost verbatim 
in the next number of the Informant, no 
doubt greatly to the profit and information 
of the inhabitants. Three land-agents and 
attorneys looked in for orders, and with 
offers of buggies for inspecting the country 
within five, ten, or twenty miles of Bartow. 
The postmaster came to see if Mr. Blount 
could give him change for a quarter-dollar ; 
he had been asked for a ten cent stamp, 
and on the strength of it was well assured 
that Bartow’s halycon days were at hand. 
The boy from the drug-store presented a 
petition from his master for an egg, if one 
was to be had—vain hope! Mr. Blount 
said that eggs were worth a fabulous 
number of cents apiece just then, and that 
a recent number of the Informant had 
contained many paragraphs about the un- 
precedented behaviour of the Bartow hens 
of late, and lastly, when the sun had gone 
behind the western pines, and a vivid 
yellow glow had bespread itself about the 
city, betokening the coming of night, the 
supper-bell sounded gleefully. We had 
wasted an entire afternoon in idle chitchat. 
But then life in Bartow contains nothing 
more wearing than this, from January Ist 
to December 31st. 

“Try to be well enough for the funeral, 
sir—now do. It'll be such a sight,” said 
one of the girls (not the forty-year-old one 
this time), when I had shaken her warmly 
by the hand and wished her good-night. 

Funeral, indeed! Why, I felt bad enough 
to be ready for my own funeral, let alone 
the poor Major’s. And I attributed much 
of my feverish restlessness that night to the 
abominable cat over my bed-head ; its eyes, 
with the moon upon them, were like twin 
lanterns. 





WHICH OF THEM ? 
A STORY IN TEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER V. 
WHEN October came in, the party at 
Woodlands broke up. Mr. Marston had 
not petted his pheasants as he had his 
partridges, and there was little to be done 
in the way of shooting them ; besides, he 
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felt decidedly worse and weaker, and 
wished to be near his office and his town 
doctor. So orders were given that the 
household should move to Russell Square ; 
and Brixton promised himself great advan- 
tages in the campaign, as Kensington 
would doubtless be off to the moors. Ken- 
sington, however, had no such intention, 
and he announced that he heard such a 
bad account of the grouse in his little place 
in Scotland that he should give them a 
respite for this year, and spend a quiet 
autumn in town, if his uncle and Cousin 
Lucy would sometimes take pity on a 
solitary bachelor, who once was sociable. 
It was not Mr. Marston’s policy to dismiss 
Kensington, or make him throw up the 
game as hopeless ; so he received consoling 
assurances, and congratulated himself that, 
at any rate, he would be rid of the York- 
shireman, whom he considered his only 
formidable rival. Deep, therefore, was his 
disgust when Yorkshire Alan mentioned, 
in his turn, that his father thought it a 
pity for him to go to Canada without 
having seen anything of London; and that, 
therefore, he meant to take a room some- 
where for a month or so, and see as much 
as was to be seen at that time of the year. 
Kensington went off with this intelligence 
to Horton, who was loafing round the 
stables, smoking a cigar, which he threw 
away when his master appeared. The 
relations of these two were peculiar. 
Horton’s wages were very irregularly paid, 
and were now very much in arrear ; 
besides which, Kensington was in the habit 
of expecting him to produce sixpences and 
shillings whenever they happened to be 
wanted, and never remembering the trivial 
circumstance afterwards. On the other 
hand, some of Kensington’s friends were 
racing-men, well behind the scenes in one 
or two important stables; and either 
through Kensington, or through Bacchus, 
Horton managed to pick up information 
from them which he made to pay him 
better than his master did. Horton made 
a book, while Kensington backed horses— 
which is as much as to say that Horton 
was growing rich, and Kensington poor. 
But neither could at present do without 
the other; Horton was not in the long 
run inclined to pass a sponge over his 
master’s ever-growing debt to him, and 
the only chance of its being paid lay in 
the expected inheritance. The more 
money he had, the more he wanted, and 
he was not likely to have any scruples as to 
how it was obtained. He listened grimly. 





“The Yorkshireman means business, 
then. Look here, sir, this is a close race, 
and it will be won onthe post. Of course, 
you were right to throw up Scotland ; now 
you must keep yourself forward—wait your 
chance, and keep an eye on the Yorkshire- 
man, You'd better ask him to stay with 
you in town.” 

‘*What a confounded bore! What should 
I do with him ?” 

“ Show him life, and give him a chance 
of getting into a mess. Does he drink?” 

“No, hang him!” It is not necessary 
to reproduce Kensington’s private conver- 
sation in all its native vigour. Adjectives 
may be left to the reader’s imagination. 
‘‘He’s a teetotaller, or much the same 
thing. Takes nothing but beer.” 

“So much the better. A little will do 
it when he once begins. Then see how 
Miss Scott will admire him when he calls 
to say good-night. I'll tell you, sir !” 

And then followed the details of a plan — 
to debauch and disgrace the inconvenient 
rustic. 

Kensington appeared at lunch in the 
best of tempers. 

“Tell you what, my dear fellow,” he 
said to Yorkshire, “ you’re under the most 
lamentable delusion in fancying that there 
is anything whatever to see in London in 
October. Truly speaking, it doesn’t exist; 
there’s only the skeleton of what will be 
London in the spring. You might as well 
go to the theatre at nine in the morning.” 

“There will be London enough left 
for me, I dare say,” returned Yorkshire 
coolly. 

A savage look swept over Kensington’s 
face for a moment, but he brought back 
the expression of determined good-humour, 
and recommenced : 

“As far as that goes, I am as great a 
fool as yourself, for I am staying in town, 
too. Let’s be two fools together. We 
shall be bored, of course; but not as 
badly as we should bore ourselves alone. 
Come and take a bed in my chambers, 
and I'll take you to the Tower, and the 
Polytechnic, and Madame Tussaud’s, [I'll 
show you all the things that country- 
cousins ought to see, and some that they 
oughtn’t. I’ve never seen them myself, so 
it will be a lark.” 

‘‘ Thanks,” said Yorkshire, who did not 
fancy the proposal. “It’s awfully good of 
you, but surely I should crowd you very 
much,” 

“Not at all; there are three rooms in 
my set. My fellow usually sleeps in the 
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third, but I always turn him out when I 
want to put up a friend, and he gets a bed 
next door. Plenty of room.” 

Thanks,” again said Yorkshire ; “ but 
I think I had better keep my independence. 
[ might be coming and going at hours that 
wouldn’t suit you.” 

“‘Hfours!” repeated Kensington scorn- 
fully. ‘Do you suppose I have family 
prayers before eight o'clock breakfast, and 
lights out at ten? Stay out all night if 
you choose; you can have a latch-key. 
Just make my diggings your head-quarters, 
and use them as if they were your own.” 

There was no withstanding this burst of 
hospitality, and Yorkshire yielded. 

Now Kensington was not a villain, he was 
only an ordinary young man with vices ; 
but it must be owned that when York- 
shire went to live in chambers with his 
cousin and Horton, he had fallen into very 
bad company. 

Meantime, Mr. Marston and Lucy settled 
down in their town-house to what was 
rapidly becoming a sick-room life. Mr. 
Marston would now have bad days and 
good days; bad days in which he was 
confined to bed, or to his armchair, suffer- 
ing, fretfal, and nursed carefully by Lucy 
and Mrs. White; good days on which he 
could attend to business, drive to his office 
for an hour or two, and see visitors. On 
these days Brixton would be admitted, 
when he made his regular call on his way 
home from Messrs. Timmins’s office, and 
would often stay until ten o’clock, as the 
evening was usually Mr. Marston’s brightest 
time. On the bad days he would see 
none of his nephews but Yorkshire, whose 
presence had a soothing effect on him. 
The young man’s arms were both strong 
and gentle, and he could lift and support 
the sick man as no woman could do; he 
could also sit quiet when he was not 
wanted, without either smoking, talking, 
fidgeting, or looking as if he were pining 
to be doing one of the three. Indeed, for 
him it was quite solace enough to be within 
reach of Lucy, sharing her work, hearing 
her voice, touched by her dress. 

One of Mr. Marston’s good days arrived 
at last, which seemed to deserve the name 
of a rally. He had been better than usual 
also the day before, and now insisted on 
being dressed at eleven, and going out in 
the carriage with Lucy alone. Mrs. White 
remonstrated as strongly as she dared ; 
but no one ventured to go far in opposing 
Mr. Marston, and his arrangements were 
carried out, 





Lucy did not know the place to which 
she was driven at the time, nor what her 
uncle was doing inside, while she sat in 
the carriage, nor did she ever learn exactly 
how he managed the details of the trans- 
action. In about a quarter of an hour he 
reappeared, gave his orders to the coach- 
man, and then was helped in by the foot- 
man, looking rather tired, but much elated. 

“Now, Lucy,” he said, as they drove 
off, ‘I dare say you’ve been wondering 
what I was going to do about that matter 
I spoke to you about before—my property 
and your marriage.” 

Lucy’s tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth. She turned quite white. 

“lve taken plenty of time to think, for 
it was not altogether easy to decide. 
Kensington’s a scamp. He'd waste my 
fortune in a couple of years, let the 
business go to the dogs, and beat you 
when you lost your pretty looks. York- 
shire is a fine fellow, and he’d keep up the 
partridges well, and look after the Wood- 
lands; but he knows nothing about business. 
Brixton will be first-rate at the business ; 
he has a good head, and the old name 
won’t go down when he’s behind it. But 
he’s no hand at shooting, and I know he'll 
make Woodlands into a regular Cockney 
villa. However, one can’t have everything, 
and the business matters more than the 
place ; besides, Brixton is a steady-going 
chap, and will make you a capital husband.” 

“Oh, uncle,” broke in Lucy, “ please 
don’t let me marry Brixton !” 

“Not marry him! Why not?” 

“‘ Because I—I—I’d rather marry York- 
shire !” 

It was out. Lucy thought the earth 
would have opened -and swallowed her, 
but the carriage rolled serenely on terra- 
firma ; she thought she was going to faint, 
but she didn’t; she thought her uncle 
would either clasp her in his arms, or tell 
her that henceforth she was nothing to him, 
but he appeared no wise affected by the 
announcement. Nothing whatever hap- 
pened, and Mr. Marston was not in the 
least impressed. 

“Just so,” he said. “I told you that 
you couldn’t judge for yourself in this 
business, and it is lucky that you haven’t 
to settle it. Isay nothing against York- 
shire, but he is not the man to manage my 
business, and he sha’n’t have it.” 

“Let Brixton have it then,” pleaded 
Lucy, gaining courage, “ and let Yorkshire 
have Woodlands—and me.” The “me” was 
in very small type indeed. ‘“ You said——” 
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“ Upon my word, young lady,” exclaimed 
her uncle angrily, “ you are very free with 
my property. You'll divide it round, will 
you? You'll settle who is to have this, 
and who is to have that? You'll kindly 
instruct my lawyer how to draw up my 
will? I have never been in the habit of 
consulting you on my business affairs, and 
when I want your advice, I shall ask it!” 

“Indeed, I never meant——” faltered 
poor Lucy. “I am very sorry. It was 
only because you said——” 

“T said I had fixed upon Brixton; that’s 
all you’ve got to do with. I’ve not told 
him yet, because I waited to make some 
enquiries about him. Timmins gives him 
the best of characters; but no one knows so 
little about a young man as his employer, 
except his father, and I shall go by what 
I hear from another source. I’m expecting 
to hear every day, and if the report is 
favourable, as I expect, we'll waste no more 
time—you shall be married at once. If 
anything should turn up to his disadvan- 
tage, why, then there’s Yorkshire to fall 
back upon. I’ve got a special licence here 
for Alan Marston to be married to Lucy 
Scott—it’ll do for either of them—(the 
fellows here thought I got it for myself; 
ha, ha!)—and you shall be married next 
week before I get worse. I was so well 
to-day that I wouldn’t miss the chance of 
settling the business. You'll want some 
new clothes—women always do. Here’s 
fifty pounds, That’s enough for the present, 
because you'll be going into mourning for 
me before you've time to wear out a new 
gown. Get what you want. I’m going to 
Picton’s, and I'll drop you at Regent 
Circus. You can come home in a cab.” 

Poor Lucy had been too utterly crushed 
to interrupt. Now, however, when a 
bundle of notes was pushed into her muff, 
she attempted one more protest. 

‘““T don’t want anything new, indeed, 
uncle. You are so much better to-day— 
you will get well. Oh, do leave it all 
until you are better! You are very, very 
good to me, but please don’t hurry—give 
me time !” 

“Child, how much time do you suppose 
Death will give me for the asking ?” 

Lucy was awed and silenced. Mr. 
Marston had never spoken so solemnly 
before ; and while she sought round in her 
mind for yet one word of entreaty that 
would not sound childish and trivial, the 
carriage stopped, and she found herself 
deposited on the pavement of Regent 
Street. 





What a position! To be sent off to buy 
a trousseau, not knowing for what marriage! 
How different from other brides, shopping 
with motherly or sisterly help, full of bright 
anticipations, and with deep, trustful joys 
lying hidden under their pretty, frivolous 
pleasures! She felt inclined to cry, but 
that cannot be done in public without a 
veil, and she had not that protection. She 
almost called a cab, to go home at once in 
petulant disobedience. But that crisp 
paper between her fingers appealed to her 
with mute eloquence. What girl could stand 
long in Regent Street, deafening her ears, 
when fifty pounds were crying, “Go and 
spend us”? Not Lucy Scott. She began 
to relent a little. To choose a wedding- 
dress when you were not allowed to choose 
a husband? Impossible! Besides, she had 
white dresses already, one of which would 
do, if it should be wanted in a hurry. But 
she did need new pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and she liked them fine ; and then she must 
have a winter jacket, and cloth trimmed 
with otter or skunk would be suitable “in 
any case,” since everyone knows that furs 
can be worn in mourning. 

So Lucy went about her shopping with 
subdued satisfaction and a resigned spirit, 
as far as the immediate emergency was 
concerned ; but, although she felt absolutely 
unable to oppose her uncle to his face, and 
could see no good angel coming to her 
deliverance, she had a vague but fixed 
conviction that she was not going to marry 
Brixton. Deep down beneath the super- 
ficial blancmange of gentle feminine 
natures, incapable of saying ‘I will,” there 
often lies a foundation of solid, silent 
obstinacy, in which is an infinite power of 
saying ‘I won't.” 

Meantime, Mr. Marston had reached 
home, and found on his table a letter, which 
appeared to afford him much satisfaction. 
He said nothing to anyone about its con- 
tents, but he was cheerful and affectionate 
with Lucy when she returned. As the 
afternoon wore past, however, he grew 
very weak, and seemed to suffer from the 
exertion of the morning. Pain came on, 
and at last he gave up the idea of seeing 
Brixton when he should call as usual. He 
went to his bed, having first traced, with 
trembling fingers, a few lines to be given 
to his favoured nephew. When that 
nephew received and read them, he had 
great difficulty in maintaining any decent 
semblance of grief for his uncle’s increased 
sufferings. As he walked home, the earth 
seemed to dance under him, and all London 
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to be his to command, for at last he thought 
that the long suspense was over. There 
could be no further doubting—which of 
them. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE following day was unequivocably 
“a bad day,” and the night was worse. 
No improvement came with daylight, and 
the doctor looked very grave. Mr. Marston 
suffered much and constantly, and grew 
weaker. Yorkshire called in the morning ; 
but he would not now see his nephew, and 
told Mrs. White she could send for a man 
to nurse him, if she wanted more help. 
Such a nurse was instantly sent for, and 
all began to feel the shadow of the end 
drawing near. Lucy hated to feel in her 
own heart a fluttering hope of release, but 
there it was, Nothing had yet been 
done ; soon it would be impossible to do 
anything; and, however else her uncle 
left her, he would leave her free. But 
about four o’clock he called her to the 
bedside. 

* Lucy.” 

“Yes, dear uncle,” 

** Write—at once.” 

‘“‘ Yes, dear uncle—what ?” 

“To Brixton. Tell him—there is no 
time to lose—you must be married to- 
night.” 

“Oh no, uncle ; not while you are so ill. 
Wait for a good day; you will be better 
to-morrow.” 

“No more good days for me; but—I 
dare say—lI shall be better—in the evening. 
Tell him—seven o’clock—and to bring 
the parson—Wilson ; he knows all about 
it. And send for Picton; he must be 
here.” 

“Very well, uncle, 
you your medicine.” 

She gave it, and then slipped away to 
her own room, where she walked up and 
down in a fever of perplexity, and then, 
tired out with anxious nursing and a bad 


Now let me give 


night, lay on her bed and stared at the’ 


ceiling with burning cheeks and eyes. 
What should she do? Write that letter? 
Seal her death-warrant with her own hand? 
Give herself away to that detestable cad, 
for whom her angry and terrified thoughts 
picked out the ugliest word Yorkshire had 
ever found for him? Impossible — im- 
possible ! she would not. Defy her dying 
uncle—how could she? Nothing occurred 
to her but to do nothing, and hope that 
something would happen. Alas! she knew 
that the only something that was likely to 





happen was her uncle’s death, and to wish 
for that was the sin of murder against the 
old man who had been a father to her. 
She would not think of that. She shut 
the eyes of her mind, and longed wildly 
for the delivering something, as she lay 
wide awake, her blood racing through her 
veins, her face on fire, and her ears alive 
to every footstep and whisper in the 
hushed house, which yet seemed tingling 
with suppressed sounds. It seemed an 
age that she lay there, but it was not an 
hour before a messenger came to tell her 
that Mr. Marston was asking for her. 
She shook all over as she approached his 
bed; even during her short absence he 
seemed to have changed. 

“Have you written that letter?” he 
said in a hoarse, weak voice that was not 
like his own. 

“ Not yet; I have been lying down.” 

“Not yet! It is getting late, and I am 
worse. I may die without seeing it done, 
and I will see it done! Write at once— 
at once, I tell you—and send it off!” 

Lucy made a last appeal. 

‘* Dear—dear uncle, let it wait until 
to-morrow! Let me speak to you again 
first? I can’t do it now.” 

“You can’t? That means you won't! 
You'll disobey the old man now he’s 
dying; you never dared before. Mrs. 


White, Mrs, White! This girl won’t obey 


me now I’m ill. But she shall—she 
shall |” 

His voice rose to a thin, angry scream, 
pitiful to hear. His face was distorted 
with pain and rage, and he shook his thin 
claw-like hands at the trembling girl. 
Mrs. White hastened to the rescue; she 
took him in her arms like a child, and 
drew the coverings round him. 

“Miss Lucy,’ she entreated, “ for 
Heaven’s sake, please your uncle, You've 
always been the best of girls to him, and 
this isn’t the time to cross him. I’m sure 
Miss Lucy will do what you wish, sir, 
when she understands.” 

“He wants me to be married, Mrs. 
White, this very evening; and how can 
I, when he is so ill? ‘Tell him that he 
will be better to-morrow ; beg him to let 
me wait a day or two.” 

“‘T sha’n’t be better to-morrow,” cried 
the old man. “TI shall be dead! But I 
can’t die without seeing it done, and I 
won't! She wants to kill me first, and 
oh, she’s doing it! This pain is doing it!” 

And he began to cry and moan in a 
paroxysm of pain, mixed with piteous, 
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childish complaints that he could not 
write himself, and Lucy would not write 
for him. 

“ For pity’s sake, Miss Lucy, do write!” 
pleaded Mrs. White again. “I know it’s 
no time for marrying; but you can’t help 
it, and no bad luck will come to you for 
pleasing your poor uncle—only a blessing. 
Write as he wishes, there’s a dear girl.” 

Lucy could stand it no longer; she was 
desperate. 

“Very well, uncle,” she cried; “I will 
write. I am going to do it now.” 

* And send it at once,” he gasped. 

“I will,” she answered resolutely. 

No escape now, no possibility of evasion 
or delay. She knew what she was going 
to do; she was driven to it. She hurried 
downstairs, and wrote : 


“ DEAREST ALAN,—If you wish to marry 
me, come this evening at seven o'clock, and 
bring Mr. Wilson, who is prepared to per- 
form the ceremony. Uncle has got a special 
licence ready. By his orders, I am writing 
for Mr. Picton to come and witness it. Let 
me have a line to say you have received 
this.—Your own, Lucy.” 


She sent this to Kensington’s chambers 
by the page-boy, with orders to give it 
only into Yorkshire’s own hands, and to 
bring back an answer ; and to Mr. Picton 
she sent a note by another messenger, 
simply requesting him to call at seven 
o'clock, if possible, as her uncle was much 
worse, and wished to see him on important 
business. 

Poor Lucy had scarcely formed a plot ; 
she had had neither time nor coolness to 
arrange details; all that she thought of 
was to bring Yorkshire, and not Brixton, 
on the spot at the important moment, and 
then to trust to accident, or her uncle’s 
relenting. At any rate, no compulsion 
could marry her to Brixton if he was not 
there to be married. 

By six o'clock she held in her hand a 
pencilled scrap from Yorkshire : 

“T will not fail, my own.” 

An hour later she was waiting in her 
room, dressed in white, and deadly pale. 
She sat in a low chair, not moving, scarcely 
thinking, only listening and waiting. If 
anything depended on her quickness and 
adroitness now, it would be lost ; she was 
exhausted with agitation. She felt like one 
of those trembling masses of white froth 
which are hurried down a broken stream ; 
they cannot stop or turn back, they must 
drift downward, and be strandedsomewhere 











at last; but who knows that they do not 
dread being caught and torn by the droop- 
ing brambles, and long to be floated gently 
against some grassy bank? Shecould not 
steer her course any farther, but perhaps 
this terrible stream of events would cast 
her to-night on her lover’s bosom. 

A quiet ring at the door-bell sounded 
like a trumpet-peal in her ears. In a 
minute Mrs. White entered, drew her cold 
hand inside her arm, and led her away. 

As they reached the door of the sick- 
room, two figures, one black, one white, 
came up the stairs. The bridegroom and 
the clergyman stopped to let the bride 
precede them into the chamber of death 
and marriage. She went up to the bed- 
side, and kissed her uncle’s forehead. He 
was drawing breath with difficulty, and 
the audible gasps were half moans; his 
face was sunken and changed ; the Shadow 
was very near now, and very dark. 

Lucy shuddered as she kissed this 
strange face that once she had known; 
there was no response, but his dim eyes 
followed her white figure, as Mrs. White 
led her to the other end of the room. He 
had taken a dislike to light, so that the 
only illumination came from two candles, 
placed on a little white-covered table, as 
far as possible from his bed. Behind this 
Mr. Wilson took his stand, Alan and Lucy 
standing in front of it, with their backs to 
the bed. Mrs. White at once returned to 
the bedside, to catch any low whisper of 
her dying master. On the other side sat 
the hired attendant, and they two were the 
only witnesses of the marriage. Mr. Picton 
had neither come nor answered Lucy’s 
note. 

The strange, hurried, miserable service 
began. Mr. Wilson, spurred to haste by the 
warning of every loud-drawn breath from 
Mr. Marston, and very much embarrassed 
by his own short sight and the feeble 
light, cut short everything that could be 
shortened. 

The bride stood and knelt mechanically, 
and scarcely breathed her choked responses ; 
the bridegroom’s steadier tones were 
hushed by awe. The loudest voice was 
that which startled them all when the 
question was asked: ‘Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” for 
then Mr. Marston struggled to sit up, and, 
with an effort that was almost a shout, 
exclaimed: “I do!” He dropped back, 
moaning with pain, and the shocked clergy- 
man hurried on still faster. 

In five minutes Alan and Lucy were 
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married. Then Alan laid one kiss upon 
his wife’s brow before he took again the 
hand that was now his own, and led her 
to be blessed by the dying man. 

Mr. Marston feebly lifted one hand as 
he heard them draw near, and unclosed 
once more the eyes whose lids were now so 
heavy ; and then a strange look came into 
them—a look which overspread his face—a 
look of wonder and dismay. With a sort 
of spasm he raised himself off the pillows, 
and cried : 

“ Why—who—which—which——” 

Did he die in asking once more the yet 
unanswered question—Which of them ? 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
BEDFORD. 

A LITTLE way beyond the spot where 
old Watling Street enters the county of 
Bedford there is a crossway where the 
street meets the still older British track- 
way known as Icknield Street, and here, 
or hereabouts, long ago, a wayside settle- 
ment sprang up, which in time became a 
mart and market-place for passing travellers 
and traders, as well as for the dwellers in 
the country round about. From its situa- 
tion on the verge of a long range of chalky 
downs, the town received the Saxon name 
of Dunstaple— meaning the staple, or 
market, on the down. Hard times came 
upon Dunstable when the land was over- 
run with Danes, and the district about 
became a debatable land, across which 
only strong and well-armed bands could 
pass with safety. Then the great high- 
ways almost fell out of use, and became 
neglected and deserted, so that all about, 
the land relapsed into forest. Then 
Dunstable became the haunt of outlaws 
and predatory bands, who took what they 
could get, either from Saxon or from Dane. 
And thus arose the legend of a robber, 
Duno, who stabled his horses in the de- 
serted town, like any modern Dick Turpin. 

Old customs and certain franchises, 
which survived long enough to be recorded, 
although they have now altogether dis- 
appeared, testify to the ancient importance 
of Dunstable, though it may be a question 
whether the town, on its present site, 
existed before the reign of Henry the 
First, who invited setters to the spot by 
promises of immunities and privileges, and 
founded here the priory of Black Canons, 
which for ages was alike the pride and 
plague of the burgesses of the town, and 





whose mutilated minster is now the parish- 
church. Tradition, indeed, assigns the 
site of old Dunstable to the hamlet of 
Houghton, close by, and attributes the 
migration of its inhabitants to the building 
of a royal pleasure-house, the site of which, 
pleasant and sunny, is still commemorated 
in the name of a field called the King’s 
Mead. Priory and palace together may 
have drawn the inhabitants to the new 
settlement, although it is now difficult to 
realise that this quiet country town should 
have been the resort of kings and courtiers, 
of great barons, with their brilliant trains, 
or of magnificent prelates, with their house- 
holds rivalling those of princes. Yetsoit was. 
Kings and princes were continually drop- 
ping in unexpectedly upon the Prior of 
Dunstable; sometimes there would be a 
synod going on, and sometimes a tourna- 
ment; while, although the burgesses of 
the town and the denizens of the priory 
were always quarrelling, and very often 
coming to actual blows, there was some- 
thing about all this that suited people at 
the time, and kept life from stagnation. 
And of all that went on in those medizval 
days we have an interesting and contempo- 
rary record in the chronicles of the priory, 
which, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century, afford a lively picture of the daily 
life of town and convent. 

The chronicler of Dunstable saw the 
funeral train of Queen Eleanor as with 
solemn pomp it passed through the town 
on its way to Westminster. He noted 
how the bier was placed in the middle of 
the market-place, while the King’s Chan- 
cellor and the great nobles agreed as to the 
precise spot where it should rest for the 
night, and marked out the same with due 
reverence. He saw the building of the lofty 
cross that was raised upon the spot at the 
King’s charge, the prior of the convent 
assisting, and sprinkling each successive 
stage with holy water. The cross was 
destroyed in the civil wars by the Parlia- 
mentary soldiers. 

Then there is a glimpse of the character 
of the future King, the second Edward, in 
the chronicler’s lament over his reckless 
extortion when living in the neighbourhood. 
Two hundred messes a day were not enough 
for his kitchen, and he paid for nothing ; 
but his servants took everything, and even 
the cheese and eggs that were brought to 
market. 

In the neighbourhood of Dunstable, 
great earthworks rise from the hillsides, 
and bear a silent testimony to the power of 
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races which have now passed away. A 
huge enclosure near Dunstable bears the 
name of the Maiden’s Bower, or Maiden 
Castle, and due west, at the distance of 
only a few miles, is to be seen Toternhoe 
Castle, a great circular rampart with a 
double ditch, toweriog from the extreme 
point of a high down. As for Maiden 
Castle, the name has given rise to many 
curious surmises as to its origin and pur- 
pose; but the name is often given to 
earthworks and old trackways, whose 
origin may have puzzled our Saxon fore- 
fathers as much as ourselves ; and the real 
meaning of the name in this connection— 
if it ever had any—has not been clearly 
made out. 

To the right and left of Dunstable, 
Luton and Leighton Buzzard form dis- 
tinct stages on the old highways, without 
having acquired much distinctive interest 
except as centres of straw-plait and bonnet 
manufacture. This last indeed is said to 
have been introduced into the neighbour- 
hood by James the First, who brought 
hither some of the workpeople originally 
introduced by his mother Mary, from her 
beloved France. But to judge from the 
beauty of the church, and the richness of 
its monuments, the district must have 
been wealthy and prosperous before the 
days ofthe Stuarts. Indeed, the best part 
of the church dates from the Wars of the 
Roses, and its founder and benefactor was 
one Lord Wenlock, who first taking one side 
and then the other, took the losing side at 
last so half-heartedly that he was killed in 
Tewkesbury market-place by the Earl of 
Somerset for holding back from the battle. 

As for Leighton Buzzard, which may 
once have been more euphonious as 
Leighton Beaudesert, it is notable chiefly 
for a fine market-cross, one of the best of 
those which survived the bitter Puritanism 
of the civil wars. To the northward, 
Toddington once boasted a noble mansion 
built in the reign of Elizabeth, by Sir 
Henry Cheney, subsequently occupied by 
Lord Strafford, and in which the Duke of 
Monmouth is reported to have hidden after 
the battle of Sedgemoor. But the house 
has long since been dismantled, although 
some picturesque remains of it are still to 
be found. 

The great house of the district is 
Woburn Abbey, the seat of the Dukes 
of Bedford, originally belonging to the 
Cistercians, and founded by Hugh de 
Balbeck in the twelfth century. But 
nothing monastic now remains about the 








present stately classic mansion of the 
Russells. 

The Russells were originally of Dorset- 
shire, and, according to the historians of 
that county, of a family that had long been 
of note in one way or the other. But as 
their genealogy before their rise to great- 
ness is more or less conjectural, it may be 
permitted to doubt whether they were not 
originally emigrants from the opposite 
shores of France. Anyhow, the name was 
well known at Caen in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and one Jean Roussel 
was a celebrated professor in the Univer- 
sity of Caen—when Henry the Second 
of France and Diana of Poitiers were mag- 
nificently entertaining the great nobles of 
Normandy — their buffets groaning, we 
may imagine, with that wonderful Henri- 
deux ware, with the interlaced crescents, 
which is now priceless in value. 

Anyhow, Jobn Russell, of Dorsetshire, 
was of quite different mould to the ordi- 
nary Dorset squire ; a young man who had 
travelled and seen the world, and who 
spoke several European languages, when 
one stormy day in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, a strange vessel in dis- 
tress made for Weymouth Harbour, and 
presently was moored in safety to its quay. 
There were great people on board, hidalgos 
of Spain, and counts of the Low Country; 
and, greater than any of these, the Arch- 
duke Philip, son of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, a potentate whose dignity was 
recognised even in Dorsetshire, by his 
marriage with the daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the heir of Spain and 
the Netherlands, The stiff sou’-wester 
that blew the Archduke into Weymouth 
was the favouring breeze of the Russells, 
Young Russell was the only man who 
could make out the lingo of these 
foreigners; and with his courtly and 
pleasing manners he so won the heart of 
the young Archduke, that when a mandate 
came to escort the strangers to the royal 
presence at Windsor, where the King sat, no 
doubt counting over his money, and won- 
dering whether he could make anything out 
of the princely flotsam, John Russell was 
selected as interpreter and companion. 

Mr. Russell arrived at Court at an oppor- 
tune moment. The King had a keen eye 
and judgment for able men, and there was 
urgent need of such to carry out the new 
policy of the Crown, and give the coup-de- 
grace to the old feudal nobility. And thus 
Russell found employment at Court, and 
speedy promotion. As soldier, councillor, 
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plenipotentiary, secret agent, Russell made 
himself useful to the Tudor Henrys with 
a versatility that recalls the traits of one 
of the best known of his descendants. 
It used to be said of Earl Russell, the more 
famous Lord John of the stirring political 
era of the Reform Bill, that he would have 
had no hesitation in taking command of 
the Channel Fleet on occasion, and he 
might well have been encouraged in such 
a step by the example of his ancestor— 
now commanding a fleet, or again the 
leader of an army, or watching the pro- 
gress of events as at the battle of Pavia, 
when he was an interested spectator of the 
combat in which the King of France and 
all his chivalry were humbled to the dust. 

With all this versatile power, the first 
Lord Russell had, happily for his descend- 
ants, an excellent and omnivorous appetite 
for lands and lordships. His first great 
acquisition was a grant of part of the 
forfeited estates of the unhappy Duke of 
Buckingham, and then by a fortunate mar- 
riage with the heiress of the Sapcotes, he 
became the possessor of Cheneys in Buck- 
inghamshire, from which he took his first 
title, and where are stored the bones of 
himself and many of his descendants. But 
Russell’s great opportunity came at the 
dissolution of the abbeys. 

Among all those who divided the spoils 
of the abbeys, Russell came out with the 
richest share ; probably because he had the 
fullest information as to the value of those 
monastic estates which were then to be had 
almost for the asking. And far above the 
rest was his success in keeping what he 
had once gained possession of. Many of 
the first winners in the lottery of distribu- 
tion feared the future too much, and parted 
with what they had got so easily for the 
inadequate market-prices of theday. But 
Russell had the courage to keep what he 
had got, and to go on asking for more. It 
was not till the death of Henry the Eighth 
and the accession of his son that Lord 
Russell acquired Woburn, with large estates 
in Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire. 
But long before this the spoils of a priory at 
Tavistock had given the family a firm foot- 
ing in Devonshire, and the houses of the 
Friars Minors in Exeter afforded them a 
valuable interest in that ancient city. 
Thorney Abbey, gathered in the same 
capacious net, proved the nucleus of landed 
possessions in Cambridgeshire. Then the 
priory of Castle Hymel in Northampton- 
shire, and part of the spoils of the abbeys 
of St. Albans and Mount Grace, with a 





share in the confiscated estates of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John, added to 
the territorial greatness of the Russells ; 
and, to crown all, that modest piece of 
garden ground was added—that pleasant 
sunny garden in the Strand, which is still 
known as Covent Garden. 

Great as was the value of the estates 
thus acquired, that value was rather in 
expectation than actual possession. The 
Church estates were burdened with pen- 
sions, with debts incurred by the Church- 
men; while the tenants mostly held bene 
ficial leases under easy rents, and methods 
of raising rentals upon an occupying class 
were still unaccustomed and dangerous. 
And thus the King gave away what had 
cost him nothing, and brought him but 
little profit, and would have been difficult 
in any case to turn into hard cash, which 
was the greatest need of monarchs in those 
days—as perhaps indeed it may be now. 
And the gift, after all, was not without its 
dangers. The reaction which actually oc- 
curred at the accession of Mary might reason- 
ably have been foreseen,and the estates which 
were acquired so easily might have been 
expected eventually to cost their possessor 
dear. Superstition, too, was strong on the 
subject, and an evil destiny was supposed 
to follow those who had seized for their 
own use that which had been devoted to 
the service of God and His saints. Many 
curious instances of the proverbial ill-luck 
that attended the possessors of Church 
lands might be brought together. But the 
history of the Russell family would seem 
to prove the superstition baseless. The 
family which profited most of all by the 
plunder of the abbeys has held its course 
with almost unalloyed prosperity, without 
losing a tittle of its possessions or a single 
one of its patiently acquired honours. 

The dangerous moment of reaction 
brought no harm, but rather good for 
Lord Russell and his possessions. For he 
had the political sagacity to support the 
cause of Mary from the first. And, con- 
vinced as was the new Queen on questions 
of Church government, she found that the 
lands of the abbeys were too firmly gripped 
in secular hands to be now disturbed. Thus 
Lord Russell, in spite of his antecedents, 
grew in favour with the Queen, and was 
chosen—now an old man—as one of the 
Commissioners to escort Philip of Spain 
from his dominions to his bride in England. 
About this honourable employment many 
strange thoughts must have passed through 
the grey old noble’s head, seeing that his 
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first charge, when a humble merchant’s son 
of Weymouth, had been the care of the 
Archduke Philip, the grandfather of the 
arrogant King who was coming to marry 
his royal mistress. 

In such a steadfast manner—steadfast to 
its own interests—while sometimes appear- 
ing to veer and change in its political rela- 
tions, the house of Bedford has safely steered 
through the storms of one century after 
another. Sometimes a younger son has 
departed from the judicious mean in the 
way of enthusiasm and advanced opinions, 
as that Lord William Russell who lost his 
head for prematurely plotting the sub- 
version of the Stuarts; but the heads of 
the family have always shown a sturdy 
consistency in their réle of many-acred 
Dukes, coveting rather the solid benefits of 
territorial supremacy than the fleeting 
honours of political warfare. Perhaps the 
most characteristic of these Dukes, and the 
one who has made Woburn most famous, 
was he who instituted the Woburn sheep- 
shearing, of which a clever mezzotint 
may be met with sometimes in print-shop 
windows. 

The time is the early part of the present 
century, when hessians, long-waisted coats, 
and voluminous neckties were in the ascen- 
dant. There is an air of homely distinction 
in the group of horsemen and pedestrians 
who are gathered about the sturdy Duke, 
and even the man in shirt-sleeves, who 
wields the shears over the half-shorn sheep, 
seems to have a complacent sense of the 
dignity of his office. The sheep are every- 
thing in fleece and frame that is worthy 
of the occasion. In the background a 
four-horse drag has just pulled up in the 
stockyard, and more long-waisted gentle- 
men are on the roof, with a glimpse of the 
short-waisted frocks and expanded bonnets 
that are no longer unfamiliar to the present 
generation. 

Close by Woburn is the rival park of 
Ampthill, with its venerable oaks and 
some remains of the old castle, once a 
royal seat, wher Catherine of Aragon 
retired when dismissed from her husband’s 
court. The grand mansion of modern 
time stands on lower ground, lcoking over 
the fine spacious park which joins the 
grounds of Houghton in one corner ; 
Houghton that was built by Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke—“ Sidney’s sister, 
Pembroke’s mother ”—and some portions of 
which remain as a picturesque ruin. Under 
a pear-tree in Houghton Park Sir Philip 
Sidney is said to have written part of his 








Arcadia. The memory of Lord Holland, 
a later possessor of the estate, is preserved 
in a beautiful grove of lime-trees, which he 
planted for the benefit of the inhabitants 
of Ampthill. 

A little to the south lies Wrest Park, 
once the seat of the historic family of the 
Greys, Earls of Kent, and at Hilton, close 
by, the parish church is rich in the monu- 
ments of this ancient race. Southill lies 
in the same line of country, noted in 
the memoirs of the past century as the 
residence of Samuel Whitbread, and here 
lies Byng, the admiral who was shot 
after a trial by court-martial “ pour encour- 
ager les autres.” Sutton and Potton may 
be remembered as the object of a curious 
rhyming grant from John of Gaunt to an 
ancestor of the Burgoynes. And Sandy, 
but an insignificant village in these days, 
is surrounded by ancient camps and en- 
trenchments, and is supposed to have once 
been an important British city, and after- 
wards a Roman station ; while many finds 
of Romano - British antiquities in the 
neighbourhood give countenance to the 
supposition, 

The pleasant sunny town of Biggles- 
wade, entirely modern in its general 
appearance, has still a fine ancient church, 
and has no doubt long been the seat of a 
considerable population. 

From this point the ancient highway 
and the modern railway run directly to 
Bedford. The ancient bridge which here 
crossed the River Ouse, has been replaced 
by a structure of the present century. The 
old bridge formed the subject of many plea- 
sant old prints and drawings, such as those 
which illustrate Grose’s Antiquities, which 
show a many arched bridge, with, half-way 
across, a pair of gateways facing each other, 
the rooms over which formed the old town 

aol. : 
‘ Various derivations have been given of 
the name of Bedford. Some give a literal 
version of the matter, and will have it 
that here were lodgings by the ford, some- 
thing in the way of the modern coffee- 
shop, with “ Beds” stuck up in the window. 
** My lodging is in the cold ground,” would 
have been an appropriate device for the 
traveller of those days, for there is nothing 
to show the existence of any special accom- 
modation for wayfarers, although the earth- 
works and entrenchments of the castle hill 
show that here was an important strategical 
point in early warfare. And it is in this 
last direction that we must look for the 
origin of the name, which name is given in 
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the Saxon chronicle as Bedcanford, Bedican- 
ford, Baedanford, with other variations— 
as much as to say the Bedician or be-dug 
about ford, the fort protected by ditch and 
rampart. Many a fierce hand-to-hand 
fight has been fought about those green 
mounds between Saxon and Dane when 
the mastery of the valley of the Ouse was 
in question; and the position was im- 
portant enough as guarding the line of 
communication between north and south, 
to be occupied by a strong Norman castle 
after the Conquest. 

The story of the capture and destruc- 
tion of this castle of Bedford, in the reign 
of Henry the Third, gives an interesting 
glimpse into the manners of the period, as 
it is told by the chronicler of Dunstable 
Priory, who seems to have been an eye- 
witness of the siege. During the contests 
of King John with his barons, the King 
had given the castle of Bedford to a 
devoted follower, a man after his own 
heart, one Fulk, who is called by the local 
historians De Brent, but whose proper title 
a reference to the original chronicle seems 
to show was De Bréauté, from a Norman 
village not far from Fécamp. This 
ferocious son of the Northmen made of his 
fortress a true ogre’s castle, keeping all the 
neighbourhood round in inquietude and 
alarm, and annexing lands and tenements 
according to his pleasure. In the reign of 
the new King order was re-established, and 
the course of justice became more regular. 
Those whom Fulk had injured began to 
take the law against him. It is recorded 
that at one time this bold baron of Bedford 
had as many as thirty verdicts against him 
under writs of * novel desseisin,” each with 
a fine of a hundred pounds—a total sum 
which it was quite impossible for him to 
pay, and which he was fully determined 
should not be levied upon his belongings. 
Some sympathy may at this day be felt for 
aman so worried by lawyers, but it must 
be remembered that in those days the 
King’s Justice was the only resort of a 
poor man against a powerful oppressor, and 
that redress was not always sought in vain. 

Fulk, however, was determined not to 
be distrained upon. He put his castle in 
a state of defence, and, by way of reprisals, 
the assizes sitting in the neighbourhood 
just then, he sent his brother with an 
armed party, who seized one of the Judges 
in his tribunal—the other made his escape 
—and brought him in asa prisoner. This 
was an insult to the regal power which 
could not be overlooked, and thus there 





was a general levy made in the adjoining 
counties, and materials were collected for a 
regular siege of the outlaw’s castle. 

The methods of warfare had changed 
very little from those of the early Roman 
Empire, and thus the account we get of the 
siege might apply with a total change of 
scene and persons to one of. Czesar’s attacks 
on a Gallic fortress. ‘On the east side were 
one petronel with two mangonels which 
duly attacked the keep; and on the 
western side were two mangonels which 
went for the old tower ; and one mangonel 
on the south side, and another on the 
north, which two, in the wall next them, 
made two breaches. Besides these were 
two wooden machines, raised above the 
height of tower and castle for the work of 
the slingers and pioneers. There were also 
many machines in which both slingers and 
cross-bowmen were concealed. Then there 
was a machine called Cattus, under which 
the miners worked while they dug under 
the foundations of castle and keep. The 
castle was taken by four assaults, First 
was taken the barbican, where four or five 
foreigners were killed. In the second 
assault was taken the outer bailey, where 
many were slain, in which our people got 
horses, with harness, bridles, and stirrups. 
Oxen, also, and pigs they got—Bacones 
et porcos vivos,” adds the chronicler with a 
relish, who had, no doubt, enjoyed a rasher 
of the bacon—with numbers of other 
things. “Also they burned houses full of 
Blado et Fueno ”—words which are not to 
be found in a Latin dictionary, but which 
are a curious adaptation of the Bled et 
Foin, corn and hay, of Norman French. “In 
which attack many of our men perished, 
and ten of ours, trying to scale the keep, 
were taken prisoners.” 

In the meantime the miners had been 
silently at work under the foundations of 
the keep, driving their galleries here and 
there, which were propped up temporarily 
with timber. And then on the Eve of the 
Assumption, about the time for vespers, 
when the besiegers had gathered for a 
general assault, and the besieged were 
sullenly manning the battlements of the 
keep, the miners set fire to the woodwork, 
so that all the habitable part of the keep 
was filled with black vapour, and then 
suddenly crack went the tower, showing a 
great gaping rent, whence gushed volumes 
of black smoke. 

We may imagine the shout that went up 
from the ranks of the besiegers, the oaths 
of the other side, and the shrieks from 
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the womenfolk in the devoted tower. 
With the walls tumbling about their ears, 
the garrison could hold out no longer, and 
Fulk’s wife and all the rest of the women, 
with the prisoners taken during the siege, 
came forth to beg the King’s mercy for the 
garrison, Scant mercy was shown the 
fighting men, of whom eighty or more 
were hanged as so many noxious animals, 
But Fulk, the greatest criminal of all, 
escaped with his life, although kept under 
the threat of execution till he had given up 
his other castles of Plumpton and Stokes 
Curci, and all the silver plate, and the gold, 
and the money which he had no doubt 
buried in the earth, and which, had he been 
forthwith dispatched, might have remained 
as prize for some future treasure-seeker. 

As for the castle, it was well-nigh de- 
molished in the siege, and afterwards the 
outer bail was filled up, the crushed and 
dangerous ruins of the keep were levelled 
with the ground, and the inner bail given 
as a residence to William de Beauchamp, 
whose ancestors had held the castle in 
former days. The inner bail is now a 
bowling-green, and not one stone of the 
old castle stands upon another, but the 
strong earthworks still remain in evidence. 

This siege of Bedford Castle would have 
further interest for us if it could be shown 
that the memory of it was preserved in the 
neighbourhood till the seventeenth century, 
and that thus John Bunyan got the notion of 
Doubting Castle, the hold of Giant Despair, 
and its destruction by the Pilgrims. 

For here we are in Bunyan’s country, 
and the scenery about no doubt is the 
scenery of that wonderful Progress which 
has taken such a hold upon mankind that 
there is hardly a language, civilised or un- 
civilised, into which it has not been 
translated. Surely the Valley of Humilia- 
tion is hereabouts. “It is fat ground, and 
as you see consisteth much in meadows ; 
and if a man were to come here in the 
summer-time, he might see that which 
would be delightful to him. ‘Behold how 
green this valley is, also how beautiful 
with lilies,’” 

Bunyan was born at the little hamlet of 
Elstow close by, his father being a brazier 
or tinman of the dark race, who are not 
gipsies, although not unlike them in com- 
plexion. About Bedford the greater part 
of his life was passed; many years of it 
in an easy kind of imprisonment in the 
town gaol, where he made tagged laces for 
a livelihood, and wrote the immortal 
Pilgrim’s Progress — an imprisonment 





which permitted of his roaming about the 
country, preaching and holding forth. 
Here stood the old Meeting where he first 
attended the ministry of godly Mr. Giffard, 
who had once been a Royal officer, given to 
all kinds of profanity. And here, no 
doubt, could he have had his will, he 
would have died and been buried instead 
of in the heart of grim London. ‘Some 
also have wished that the next way to 
their Father’s house were here, that they 
might be troubled no more with either 
hills or mountains to go over; but the 
way is the way, and there’s an end.” 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


So when Colonel Wickham set off for 
London, Edie and her father started for 
Bournemouth; arrived there in due course 
by easy stages; ensconced themselves in the 
most comfortable room of the most com- 
fortable hotel, only for Edie to discover 
the first thing the next morning that 
Bournemouth did not suit her “the least 
bit in the world, and that Torquay or 
some other quay somewhere else was the 
only place for her to get well in.” Off to 
Torquay they went without delay, only for 
Miss Edie to find when she got there that 
it was ‘a wretched hole, a place to die in, 
not get wellin. Scarborough or some other 
nice cold bracing place was the one that 
would bring her strength back soonest.” 

So up to the north they went next. 
Scarborough in due course was tried, and 
after that a succession of watering-places, 
all more or less with the same result. This 
one was too hot, that too cold; this stood 
too high, that lay too low; till at last Edie, 
nestling up to her father, and looking very 
little the better for her successive changes 
of climate, informed him that she had made 
the discovery that after all what she needed 
was not so much change of air as change of 
scene, and that London, where everyone 
was always cheerful, and things were per- 
petually in motion, was the one place in 
all the world that would make her strong 
and well again. 

“T am triste, bored, wretched, papa ; I 
never thought the sea so melancholy before, 
and I am sure you look wretched too! 
You'll be glad enough to get to your club, 
and have a chat with your old friends.” 

This was what she said with that easy, 
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light, tripping tongue of hers, but right 
down in the depths of her heart lay the 
thought which not even to herself would 
she put into words: “I shall see Phil once 
more—we shall be certain to meet some- 
where or other. I will look right up into 
his eyes, and one glance will tell me 
whether he is happy or not.” 

But it may be doubted whether at that 
precise moment Phil himself would have 
been able to answer the question which 
Edie was going to solve with a glance, had 
it been put to him in so many words. 

Possibly if he had spoken out his 
thoughts he might have said: 

‘*What in Heaven’sname has happinessto 
do with the matter? Does a man going head 
foremost over a cliff ask himself whether he 
enjoys what he is doing? Or if the end 
of the world had come, should we look 
at each other and ask if we felt giddy or 
otherwise ?” 

After all Phil was about right. It would 
have been as sensible to go to a lunatic and 
ask him how he liked being mad, as ask a 
man in love how he enjoyed his love-fever. 

About the time Colonel Wickham started 
on a brief visit to London, this love-fever 
was drawing to a crisis and fell but little 
short of delirium. Sleeping or waking, 
dreaming or thinking, but one face haunted 
him now—Ellinor Yorke’s. Her eyes, let 
him be where he would, within four walls 
or outside of them, were for ever looking 
up into his, her voice for ever filling his 
ears. 

Little by little had this love-fever 
grown upon him. At first, with his 
heart sore and raw from Edie’s abrupt 
dismissal, he had sought Ellinor’s society 
simply to kill thought and make laggard 
time speed a little faster. Later on, when 
in the midst of her own overwhelming 
anguish, Ellinor had turned upon him and 
told him they were “quits” now, and 
might shake hands as heartless flirts, he 
had been seized with a quick penitence, and 
it had seemed to him that a lifetime of 
self-sacrifice could barely atone for the part 
he had played. So he began to offer his 
sacrifice, in his own fashion, by devoting 
himself, morning, noon, and night, to 
Ellinor’s whims and wishes, and then, hey! 
presto! with the suddenness of a dream- 
change, or the wave of a wizard’s wand, 
the altar, the knife, and the fire disappeared, 
and the would-be victim found himselfseated, 
crowned with flowers, at the feast, enjoy- 
ing the wine and viands with the best. 

In other words, he had scarcely begun 





his long mornings of dalliance and devotion 
to Ellinor than he found there was less of 
purgatory than of heaven inthem. But it 
was a heaven that might best be described 
as a wild, whirling, bewildering now of 
mad heart-throbs, brain-achings, and high- 
beating pulses, It knew no past; Edie, 
Stanham, the old happy days, were as dead 
to him as the ashes of last night’s fire. 
And it knew no future; that, in the nature 
of things, was a great, dreary, empty 
blank. 

Colonel Wickham, when he succeeded, in 
pursuance of his lately-formed plan, in un- 
earthing Phil in London, was struck by the 
young fellow’s changed and haggard appear- 
ance. Phil had left his old hotel and had 
taken rooms within a stone’s-throw of 
Grosvenor Square. Colonel Wickham had 
to call again and again, before he succeeded 
in finding him at home. 

“Where have you been morning, noon, 
and night, Phil, when I’ve looked you up?” 
he asked. 

Phil’s answer was ready enough : 

“ When a man is engaged to be married,” 
he said, “he is more often to be found in 
the lady’s home than in his own.” 

‘Then it’s all finally, irretrievably ar- 
ranged and settled?” asked the Colonel, 
his face growing grave and frowning. 

“ Ag finally and irretrievably as such 
things can be settled,” answered Phil in a 
voice more suited to announce a death than 
an impending marriage. 

The Colonel sighed heavily. 

“ Then what I came to say must remain 
unspoken,” he said, and throughout their 
short interview that morning not one 
allusion near or distant was made to little 
Edie, though all other events at Stanham 
were freely discussed between them. Phil 
had no inclination now to mention her 
name kindly or cruelly, passionately or 
sarcastically, as at their previous meeting; 
and Colonel Wickham could as soon have 
thought of crying “ victory” over a snared 
wood-pigeon as have flaunted the tidings 
of his own engagement to Edie in the dis- 
missed suitor’s ears. 

Phil, taking, as he had before, the fact 
for granted, noted his reticence, and said to 
himself : 

“What a gentleman he is! No wonder 
Edie fell in love with him. Look at me 
beside him! I’m like a cur toa thorough- 
bred.” 

Possibly others might not have passed 
quite so harsh a judgment on Phil as he 
did on himself, but certainly, for the nonce, 
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he was as much unlike himself as a 
drunkard is to the man sober. 

It is also possible, however, that Phil 
would not have felt so keen an apprecia- 
tion of his uncle’s high-breeding if his own 
hopes and wishes had not now set in in an 
opposite direction. 

There could be but little fear of uncle 
and nephew posing as rivals now. 

CHAPTER XLIV, 

EASTER-TIDE that year found one and all 
of the actors in this soon-to-be-played-out 
drama in comfortable London quarters, each 
bent upon carrying out some small plan of 
their own conceiving, which they doubted 
not would be for the benefit of all concerned. 

As, for instance, the Squire. 

“ By Jingo!” he said to himself, as he 
opened his eyes under the chintz canopy 
of one of the best bedrooms of the Alex- 
andra, “ I’m heartily glad little Edie took 
it into her head to come up to Londen 
after all. It’ll do more towards putting 
things straight between her and Phil than 
any amount of letter-writing could. Of 
course it’s all humbug about Phil being 
engaged to Ellinor. He’s no more engaged 
to her than Iam. A girl of her ambition 
is bound to marry a Duke at the least. 
Why, even Winterdowne might ask her 
and get a ‘No’ for his pains. And as for 
Phil, the idea’s ridiculous. No doubt they 
are carrying on a desperate flirtation 
together—I’ll back Ellinor at that game. 
But, also, not a doubt it’s a game Phil 
would be heartily glad to get out of, if 
Edie would only hold out the slightest 
hope or encouragement to him. Well, 
I'll take good care they see something 
of each other before we go back, and I'll 
get hold of Phil on the sly, and tell him 
how much I should prefer him to his 
uncle for a son-in-law; and I’ll reason with 
Miss Edie when she’s a little bit stronger, 
and tell her to see where her whimsical- 
ness is driving poor Phil. Little puss ! 
Who the deuce she takes after I don’t 
know. Not her mother, for certain; she 
had as sweet and tractable a temper as a 
woman could have. And as forme—well, 
I don’t think I flatter myself if I say I’m 
always ready and willing to listen to 
reason.” 

Also Edie, looking over her blind across 
the green acres of Hyde Park at this 
precise moment, laid her plans with a more 
systematic precision than she had done for 
many a long day past. 

“Of course, I’m bound to come upon 





Phil somewhere or other, and I sha’n’t 
content myself with looking up in his face 
—though that will tell me all I want to 
know—but I'll say right out to him: ‘Phil, 
are you happy?’ and when he says—as, 
of course, he will—‘ I’m as happy as a man 
can well be, Edie,’ I shall say, ‘I’m 
delighted to hear it. I did not think 
Ellinor was a girl to make any man happy, 
but of course I was mistaken, and I hope 
you'll get happier and happier every day 
you live.’ And then I shall feel the whole 
matter quite at an end, and I'll have a talk 
with Colonel Wickham, and tell him I 
don’t see any necessity for our being 
engaged any longer, and I'll go back to 
Stanham, and begin all my old life over 
again, and never give another thought to 
Phil or Ellinor either.” 

And these were Colonel Wickham’s 
thoughts, as he sat with idle folded hands 
and morning newspaper unopened beside 
him in his old-fashioned hotel off the 
Strand : 

“ Poor little Edie! Poor little darling ! 
When once I’ve seen you and Phil together, 
I shall know in a moment whether your 
love for each other is quite dead, or if there 
is the ghost of a chance of your old happi- 
ness coming back to you. If there is, may 
Heaven help me to crush my own hopes 
once more. If there is not, no living soul 
shall rob me of my young love. Naught 
but death shall take her from me.” 

As for Phil and Ellinor, what little of 
consecutive thought they indulged in in 
those days must have run somewhat in this 
fashion : 

“The world ends for us in a month or 
two. Not one single day or hour can we 
add to its length, let us try as we will. 
Therefore, let us get our quantum of sweet- 
ness from every minute that passes ; let us 
pack each sixty seconds with as much of 
delight as it will hold, so that, when all 
are told, we may look in each other’s faces 
and say, ‘Come now what come may, we 
have each of us had our day.’” 

Society wondered over the doings of 
these two young people a good deal, and 
acknowledged that its estimate of their 
characters had been weakly erroneous, for 
they were each acting in a manner directly 
opposed to any that had been prognosti- 
cated of them. What did it matter? 
There was that in Phil’s and Ellinor’s heart 
which effectually deafened their ears to 
society’s small-talk, A man with his feet 
on a sinking ship scarcely troubles to ask 
himself what sort of a figure he cuts to 
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spectators on shore. Ellinor and Phil 
knew only too well how'near the water- 
line they stood now. 

Yet not so much as by a hair’s-breadth 
was the least of society’s conventions in- 
fringed. 

When the arrangement of the establish- 
ment in Grosvenor Square began to be 
talked over, Ellinor insisted that a chaperon 
for herself would be an indispensable part 
of it. 

“ She must be a lady, of course, and also 
a quiet person, who never speaks unless she 
is spoken to,” she said with decision. ‘‘ She 
must also be a distinctly ugly person, not 
vulgarly ugly—that, of course, I could 
not tolerate—but grandly, picturesquely, 
artistically ugly, with a fine sense of 
colour.” 

“‘T think you had better undertake the 
finding of her, Nell,” said Uncle Hugh. 
“Tt would be a little beyond me.” 

“That goes without saying,” acquiesced 
Ellinor. ‘There’s not a man living who 
could understand what I should require my 
duenna to be. By-the-bye, Uncle Hugh, I 
think she may as well be a Spaniard, with no 
knowledge whatever of the English tongue.” 

“My dear, how do you mean to hold 
communication with her? Have you 
Spanish oozing out of your finger-tips ?” 

“Oh, I shall not object to her having a 
smattering of French. That will answer 
all purposes. And she must have a hand- 
some—really handsome salary. I could 
not tolerate an ill-paid person about me.” 

*T suppose that also goes without say- 
ing?” said Uncle Hugh dryly. 

“Well, seeing she will only need to be 


engaged to the end of the year, and this is | 


April, I suppose it does,” answered Ellinor 
in an even voice. 

Her words, “to the end of the year,” 
sent Uncle Hugh away shuddering. She 
could always do this when sho pleased. By 
a sort of unspoken etiquette no allusions to 
Ellinor’s state of health were ever made in 
her presence by Uncle Hugh, Phil, or Lucy. 

As to the outer world, it was still in 
complete ignorance of the sentence of 
death which had been read over the head of 


the reigning beauty. The polite, discreet 
physician whom she had consulted in the 
winter months knew too well what was 
expected of him to let one syllable on the 
matter escape his lips. 

So in due course the “grandly, pictu- 
resquely, artistically ugly duenna with a fine 
sense of colour” was found and engaged. 
She was also—as might have been ex- 
pected from the assiduity Ellinor showed 
in the matter—a Spaniard having but a 
slight knowledge of the French tongue, 
and none whatever of the English, She 
was likewise a discreet person who quickly 
found out what duties were expected of 
her, and performed them admirably, 
leaving Uncle Hugh free to follow his old 
club career of card-parties and recherché 
dinners to his heart’s content. Her name 
matters little, she left no mark on the lives 
of these people with whom she was thrown 
for a short time into contact. She was 
just a useful third in Ellinor’s daily drives 
in the park. With the neutral - tinted 
Lucy beside her, and the “ picturesquely, 
grandly ugly” senora facing her, Ellinor’s 
beauty showed—as she had known it 
would—to brilliant advantage. 

Also the duenna proved herself a useful 
unlistening fourth at the small dinner-table 
at which Phil had become now a daily guest. 
A fourth to whom no one paid any more 
heed than they did to the big-leaved, glossy 
india-rubber plant, which they had found 
standing in the drawing-room window of 
the furnished house they had hired, but 
which Ellinor had speedily had removed to 
|a dark corner, requesting Lucy to give it 
_a little water now and then. 

‘For you know, dear,” she had said, “it 
is a sweetly poetic idea for you to be 
watering flowers in the shade. For me to 
do so would be an utter incongruity.” 
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